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“Iam sure that neither 
the federal govern~ 
ment nor the farmers 
will want to stand so 
very long for a program 
if it would mean the 
production of a sub- 
normal quantity of 
food for the American 
public,and a reduced 
net income for the 
farmer’ 


Henry A. Wallace 
Secretary of Agriculture 





ONSUMERS' interests have a 
new interpreter and de- 
fender in Clarence E. Ayres who 
succeeded on February 4 to the 
post of Director of the Con- 
sumers' Division of the Depart-— 
ment of Labor, left vacant by 
Walton H. Hamilton, 
appointed head of the Social 
Security Board's Bureau of Re- 
search and Statistics. "During 
the organization of the Con- 
sumers' Division", reports Mr. 
Hamilton, "Mr. Ayres was drafted 
to assist me in an advisory ca-— 
pacity. Since, he has kept in 
continuous contact with the Di- 
vision and done other valuable 
work in relation to price stud- 
In his return to the Di- 


recently 


ies. 
vision on a full-time basis, the 
consumer receives a guarantee 
that he will be represented with 
ability, and integ-— 
rity, while industry, with whose 
affairs the destinies of the 
consumer are closely linked, 
will recognize him as fair, as 
an expert, as a friend who 
pleads for no special in- 
terests." Since 1930 Mr. Ayres 
has been professor of economics 
at the University of Texas. 
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ONSUMERS' right to know what 
they are buying has just 
been acknowledged by The Retail 
Trading Standards Association, 
a.. British trade association, 
which has published "The Intel- 
ligent Woman's Guide to Shop-— 
ping." A set of trade terms 
have been agreed upon by men— 
bers of the Association, and if 
a woman consumer reads their 
book and shops in their stores 
with this book under her arm 
for frequent reference to the 
meaning of the "descriptive la- 
she stands a better 
chance of getting her money's 


beling", 


worth. Most of the book is de- 
voted to "Standards of Retail 
Practice." These include inter- 


esting statements of what is 
meant by various trade terms. 
"A bedroom suite does not in- 
clude the bedstead, even though 
it is made to match and may be 
shown with the and 
""Hudson Seal' is an American 
for seal-—dyed musquash." 


suite"; 


name 
Perhaps British consumers—like 
American consumers—would have 
even more reason to be grateful 
if the labels themselves were 
more informative, or better 
still, if goods were graded to 
eliminate the necessity of 
learning the meaning of terms 
that vary from year to year and 
from commodity to commodity. 


AST summer we suggested the 
idea that consumers test the 
money value of ice cream by 
weighing pints or quarts of the 
ice creams they like and figur- 
ing the price of each per pound, 
using 43 pounds to the gallon 
as a yardstick. A 
dealer in New York now writes: 
"T intend experimenting with the 
sale of ice cream by weight. I 
would like to know what you 
think of this." Helping con- 


minimum 


sumers to buy by known facts on 
quantity and quality should 
score high with careful con- 
Both standards, how- 
ever, are important. 


summers. 


[A]. SAUSAGE is not Govern- 

ment inspected. This is 
probably news to many consumers 
besides one in Wisconsin who 
writes us: "My dinner partner 
last evening happened to be a 
sausage maker. He told me that 
of some 40 sausage-making plants 
in my city, only 3 were Govern- 
ment inspected; that even the 
local sausage plants of some of 
the large packers were not Gov- 
ernment inspected. This 
tainly was a revelation to nme, 
and afterwards I found that the 
rest of the people were as much 
astonished as I." Sausage made 
in an establishment operating 
under Federal meat inspection 
either bears the round purple 
inspection mark on the product 
or the inspection legend on the 
label. Some States and many 
cities have local meat inspec- 
tion forces which conduct in- 
spections in the State or city. 
Assure yourself that the sausage 
has been inspected. 


cer=- 


ONSUMER movies are making 

bows. The Department of 
Agriculture has released "Can- 
ning and Grading Lima Beans" 
——to give you a look-in on the 
preparation for market of one of 
the important standbys of the 
family market basket—and "Farm 
Women's Markets." You read the 
story of some of these markets 
in the October 14, 1935, 
of the GUIDE. Here's a chance 
to see this success story in 
pictures. All of the markets 
that parade before you are home 
demonstration club markets. Use 
of these films can be had for 
the asking, plus cost of postage 
to and from Washington. 


issue 
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See-sawing potato supplies and prices 
alternate their punishment to consumers 
and farmers. How can consumers be as - 

sured of adequate supplies, and farmers 


of fair returns? 


TWO hundred years ago, it is told, 
when the people in a European city were threat— 
ened with a food shortage, a potato enthusiast 
urged his townsmen to use that vegetable for 
food. So great was the popular suspicion of 
potatoes that it was not until they were dis- 
guised in a kind of soup that the hungry of the 
town would accept then. 


TODAY this once suspect vegetable has 
become a great national problem. Prized by rich 
and poor as the essential ingredient of at 
least one meal a day, potatoes have achieved 
the status of the most important vegetable crop 
commercially produced, and one upon which a 
large share of our farm population depends for 
their own food or for their major, if not sole, 
source of income. These farmers want to know 
why they cannot make a better living out of 
supplying a food that is in such great demand, 
and why they always receive lower prices for 
producing more. Consumers want to know why 
they cannot have all the potatoes they want at 
cheap prices when farmers are so ready to pro- 
duce them. 


POSING a problem such as this is far 
simpler than solving it. If people were con- 
cerned solely with getting all the food and 
other things they need, the solution might be 
easier. But in this country we produce accord-— 
ing to the rule, not of what people need, but 
of what can be sold. So long as that is the 
prevailing business rule, farmers must work by 
it, too. Consumers cannot well expect farmers 





Potatoes are propagated commercially 
from a slice which has at least one‘eye. 
Seed potatoes, specially raised, are 
best when grown at high altitudes 


or in northern areas. 


to provide all the potatoes consumers would 
like to have when nobody is seeing that farmers 
are provided with all they would like to have. 
Solving our potato problem, then, is finding a 
way to protect farmers' income as well as pro— 
viding an adequate supply 
consumers. 


of potatoes for 


HOW much consumers spend for potatoes 
is a matter of concern to millions of farmers, 
but especially to those who count on their sale 
of potatoes to make up the bulk of the family 
income. About half of the farms of the country 
reported in 1934 that they had produced potatoes 
that year. A large number of these farms, 
however, produced for home consumption or to 
sell only small amounts to add a little supple- 
mentary cash to the family exchequer. The bulk 
of the potatoes which city consumers purchased 
in 1934 and 1935 were marketed by about one— 
tenth of all the farms, or some 600,000. 


CHAMPION in the quantity of potatoes 


produced in 1934 was Maine. Fourteen of every 


ciara 














Planting of potatoes goes on in some part of the 
country practically all year. From the extreme 
south of Florida and Texas, where planting 
starts in the fall so that potatoes can be 
harvested before frost nips them, plant- 
ing moves up and across the country 
with warmer weather. 


100 bushels were grown in that State. Next in 
importance that year came New York, with 10 out 
of every 100. Michigan followed with 9, Penn- 
sylvania and Wisconsin each with 8, Idaho with 
6, Minnesota with 5. 
about 60 percent of all the potatoes grown in 
1934. 


but it is to the farmers of these seven States 


These States produced 


This percentage varies from year to year, 


that city consumers look for the most important 
part of their supply of potatoes. 


NOT all the potatoes grown come to 
market. That is an in- 


portant fact to bear in 


duced were used on the farm for food or seed. In 
addition to these necessary deductions from the 
supply, many more bushels each year fail to find 
théir way to city grocery stores because of one 
kind of waste or another. In years of big crops, 
millions of bushels may be left to rot in the 
ground or spoil in storage because the prices 
which farmers receive are too low to pay then 
to harvest their extra bushels or to ship then 
to market even when harvested. In the average 
year only 60 to 65 pounds out of every 100 


pounds produced are sold or available for sale. 


EIGHTEEN months is the usual marketing 
period of one crop, thanks to the medley of 
climates and the long distance marketing organi- 
zation we have in this country. Starting in 
December when farms in southern Florida and 
Texas begin shipping small amounts, the market- 
ing season moves up and across the country with 
Other southern States join 
the procession to market along in March. Peak 
shipments of the "early crop" from some 12 
southern areas come in May and June. "Inter- 
mediate crop" areas then come to the rescue of 
potato enthusiasts, sending heaviest supplies 
to market in July. 


the warm weather. 


Chief shippers in this 
period are the farmers on the eastern shore of 
Major potato supplies come from the 
"late-crop" northern States which usually pro- 
duce about four times as much as the early and 


Virginia. 


intermediate crop areas. Heaviest shipments 
from the late crop reach consumer markets each 
month from September until May of the following 


year. 


OLD CROPS of most vegetables are 
cleaned off the market before new crops arrive. 
This does not happen 
with potatoes. Dur- 





mind because prices which 
consumers pay and farm— 
ers receive for marketed 
potatoes are affected by 
the total production of 
potatoes. Some which do 
not reach markets are 
saved for seed. Some are 
kept on the farm for 
human food. The amounts 
used for these purposes 
vary from year to year. 
In 1934 about a quarter 
of all the potatoes pro- 


a 





ing the first half of 
1936, for instance, 


Loss of potatoes due 
to parasites anddis- 
ease has beer.cutin 
half inthe last twen 
ty years,as farmers 
have learned better 
control measures. 
Here the farmer is 
spraying against 
attacks by beetles 
and blight. 
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a new crop will be competing with potatoes har- 
vested months before, in 1935. This happens 
because potatoes properly matured do not have 
to be sold right away as do many vegetables, but 
can be stored for months before they are mar— 
keted. Those thin feathery-skinned po- 
tatoes you find on spring markets are not mature 
While 
old ones—thicker 
more mealy—-are making 


"new" 


they are dug out of the ground. 


when 
they 
skinned, 

the trip, 


are coming to market, 
less watery, 


too, but from warehouses or farmers' 


















Harvesting of the early crop starts inasmall way in 
December. Supplies fromthis crop move tomarket in 
increasing volume until June. Marketing of inter- 
mediate crop potatoes reaches its peak in July. 
Late crop potatoes supply consumers’ markets from. 
then until the late spring of the following year, 
overlapping in their last months “new"potatoes 
from the early crop of the next year. 


bins. "Old" potatoes were mature when har— 
vested and stored from the previous summer's 
crop, to be sent to market when needed. 


EVER since this vegetable, a native 
of central South America, was first grown in 
northern countries, experimenters have been 
busy at work developing new varieties. Today 
there are hundreds, each one prospering best under 
certain conditions. To consumers who count their 
food values one variety is interchangeable with 
another. Nor is it certain that there is much 
to distinguish the food value of "new" potatoes 
from "old" ones. Both old and new are good in 
the hundred and one ways we serve potatoes, but 
the old ones have the edge for baking and 
mashing because they are more mealy. 

CHIEF constituent of potatoes is 
The average spud is close to four-fifths 
Substantial food values, nevertheless, 
come in this relatively cheap food packet, and 
one suggestion the nutrition experts give ina 


water. 
water. 





low-cost food guide is to book potatoes every 
day in the week. Rich in starch, they rate high 
as an energy and body—building food. While 
sweetpotatoes are richer in vitamins in general, 
the white potato contains enough vitamin C to 
be important because of the quantities most of 
us eat. 


CONSUMERS' ultimate goal for all foods 
is a supply big enough so that everyone can have 
a liberal diet, and not just during one year 
but continuously year after year. Not even 
in prosperous days have we approached that 
goal. How fast we can build toward that ideal 
standard depends not alone on the cost of 
foods, or on the amount consumers have to 
spend for them, or on how intelligently we 
select our foods for a balanced diet on a 


liberal level, but also on whether farmers 





About three-quarters of all potatoes are marketed 
according to U.S. grades. Some States make the 
use of these grades compulsory. Grading by recog- 
nized standards protects both shippers and buyers 
by providing a basis on which disputes and heavy 
losses can be avoided. Unless consumers make 
their purchases from the original containers,they 
cannot tell whether or not they are getting U.S. 
graded potatoes or what grade they are buying. 


are receiving sufficient returns to keep on 


producing the quantities of food desired. 


NUTRITIONISTS have drawn patterns for 
the liberal diet. 
mins, 


They have measured the vita— 
carbohydrates, proteins, and 
other nutrients necessary to make up such a 
diet. They have suggested assortments of foods 
which will provide such nutrients. 


minerals, 


But when it 


a Gs 








comes to measuring the quantity of one particu-— 
lar food which should be available if all con- 
sumers were to have a liberal diet, they can- 
not set any rigid figure. How many potatoes we 
should have on any idealistic standard, there- 


fore, may vary within wide limits. 


WHAT we can measure, at least approxi- 
mately, is the quantity of potatoes which is 
ordinarily available for market. Every year 
farmers report to the Department of Agriculture 
on January 1 how many bushels of the previous 
year's crop they have sold and how many are 
The total of these 


two figures does not represent the amounts which 


still on their hands unsold. 


consumers actually buy, since between the grower 
and the consumer there is an unknown amount of 
waste, but it is the nearest approach we can 
make to an estimate of consumption. 


AVERAGE supply of potatoes available 
for market during the years 1925 through 1929— 
relatively flush years for consumers—came to 
about 145 pounds. In the years 1929 through 
1933, when consumers' capacity to buy was on 
the toboggan, the average was about the same. 
Compared with 15 years ago, we are now consum— 
ing slightly fewer potatoes. 


THESE averages cover up one of the 
most important facts about supplies—that there 
are wide variations between different years. 
In 1922, for instance, when production was 
greater than in any of the past 15 years, there 
were available for market close to 180 pounds 
per person. Only 3 years later, production was 
smaller than in any of these 15 years and sup— 


plies per person averaged only 130 pounds. 


SUPPLIES of potatoes make these wide 
swings up and down, and so do prices which 
farmers receive and consumers pay. In reward 
for producing supplies far above average in 1922 
farmers received about 69 cents a bushel for 
the potatoes they sold, while in 1925 when sup— 
plies were below average, they got $1.66 per 
bushel, almost a dollar more. 


SEE-SAWS of large supplies and low 
farm prices followed by small supplies and high 
farm prices raise serious problems for consumers 
who look toward the day when everyone will have 
a liberal diet. They raise problems, too, for 


farmers, working within our system of earning a 


= 





living by producing according to what will sel] 
and not according to what people need. 


BALANCING the see-saw so that con- 
sumers are assured an adequate and stable sup- 
ply, and farmers a fair price, is easier 
imagined than put into practice. How many 
potatoes consumers get in a year and at what 
price are influenced by many different things, 
some of them controllable, some not. 


WHEN farmers decide how many acres 
they are going to plant to potatoes, for 
instance, they are influenced by the prices 
which they received for their last year's crop. 
To some extent, prices received for their crop 
2 years before also influence farmers' plans 
for new plantings. If those prices were good, 
the chances are that farmers will be disposed 
to plant more acres of potatoes—hoping that 
those good prices will continue and that the 
farm family exchequer will be swelled by returns 
from a larger crop. If potato prices were poor, 
farmers are apt to plant fewer acres. 


WEATHER, farmers' capricious partner, 
sometimes comes in to disturb the best laid 
plans. How many potatoes we get depends about 
as much on the yield per acre as on the number 
of acres farmers plant. Weather has much to do 
with the yield. The kind and amount of ferti- 
lizer used is important, too. For instance, 
the same number of acres were planted in 1919 
and 1920, but there was an increase of close to 
22 bushels per acre in the latter year, with 
the result that in 1920 production was 72 mil- 
lion bushels greater. 


IF IT were possible to stabilize the 
number of acres planted to potatoes, the highly 
variable yield per acre would remain uncontrol- 
lable. There can be no assurance, therefore, 
that total production can be stabilized. 


PRICES which consumers must pay for 
potatoes depend not only on how many potatoes 
are produced but also on consumers' purchasing 
power. Consumers' ability to buy a certain 
quantity of potatoes, in turn, depends on many 
things: the family income, the cost of other 
commodities, the family's liking for potatoes as 
compared with other foods, and so on. To stand- 
ardize or stabilize all these important links 


Clearly is impossible. 
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These actual conversations with food 
dealers, reported to us by consumers, reflect 
some current stories about food prices. For 
the information of consumers we are presenting 
here, in condensed form, the facts as they really 
are. Fuller explanations may be found in other 
articles which have appeared in the CONSUMERS' 
GUIDE from time to time. 


Production control programs and proc— 
essing taxes under the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act ceased with the United States Supreme Court 
decision of January 6, 1936. Confusion as to 
the part these programs played in food price 
increases goes on. 


One of the aims of the AAA was to 
raise farm prices to a point where farmers could 
function in fair relation to other producers. 
Naturally such a program also raised consumer 
prices of food products affected by the AAA 
programs. 


The AAA did not disclaim responsi- 
bility for the part of food price increases for 
which it was responsible. But the AAA programs 
proved an easy explanation for price increases 
caused by drought or other natural factors, by 
increased labor costs, or by the trade taking 
advantage of consumers' increased ability to 
pay. 


The purpose of these pages is to 
inform dealers and consumers as to the distinc— 
tion between one kind of price increase and 
another. If you have some questions not an-— 
swered here, send them to the CONSUMERS' GUIDE. 











The consumer’s question: 
"What puts butter so far out of my reach? 
Another plow—under policy in the Government?" 


The marketman’s answer: 
"I guess so. They tell me the farmers hag 
too much milk and cheese and butter and they 
had to put a stop to it." 


The facts: 
There has been no Government restriction of 
dairy production, unless Federal assistance 





in elimination of tubercular cows, cattle 
afflicted with Bangs disease, and purchase 
in 1934 of those threatened with starvation 
by drought should be considered restriction 
The chief reason for increase in the price of butter is last year's increase in the cost of feed, 
caused partly by the AAA but preponderantly by the drought, which raised the cost of producing milk 
and reduced the volume of dairy production. But with this year's abundant production of feed suit- 
able for dairy cows, Government estimates indicate that the total milk production during the 12 
months ending June 1936 will be large. If the usual 45 percent of our milk is used for butter 
making, we will probably have more butter for domestic use than we had in 1934-35. Under these 
circumstances dairymen may have more justification for complaining about prices being too low than 
consumers have for complaining about prices being too high. 





The consumer’s question: 

"I suppose pork's so high because of 
the way the Government slaughters 
the little pigs, isn't it?" 


The marketman’s answer: 

"Yes. It wouldn't be so bad if 
things were scarce because of acts 
of Providence, but this way prosper-— 
ity comes high." 


The facts: 

The purchase of 6 million pigs and 
sows in 1933 has no bearing on the 
pork situation now, except that it 
kept the present supply from being 
still smaller. If these pigs had 
been fattened for sale instead of 
being killed at light weights, they 
would have been marketed early in 
1934. Since pigs are marketed at an 
average age of 9 months they would by now have been consumed, and the drought-scarcened 1934 grain 
supply would have been still shorter by the 60 to 70 million bushels of corn which would have gone into 
their feeding. As it was, the 270 million bushels of corn stored under the Government's corn 
loan program helped to ease the 1934 drought shortage of feed. 

We probably passed the lowest post-drought point of pork supply last fall. Estimates indicate 
that 31 percent more pigs were produced in the months between June and December 1935 than in the same 
months in 1934, and these pigs will start to market late this spring. Beginning in the late spring 
and increasing into the fall of 1936, consumers can expect real relief from the pork shortage 
through which we have been passing. 
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The consumer’s question: 
"I wish we could have a chicken for 


Sunday dinner. Why aren't they 


cheaper?" 


The marketman’s answer: 

"Well, there were too many of all 
kinds of animals, so the Government 
drowned a lot of them, even chickens. 
That's why you can't buy anything now 
without having to pay for it like it 
was gold." 


The facts: 


Of course, the Government did not 





drown animals. No chickens were ever 

killed under any adjustment program. 

There never was an AAA program on poultry. The flocks of poultry on farms did suffer when feed 
became scarce and high-priced in 1934, mostly because of the drought. But poultry can be produced 
rapidly, and all reports indicate to Government forecasters that poultry flocks are being built 
up. Hatchings in 1935 were larger than in 1934, but more than the usual proportion will be kept 
at home as layers. Until approximately the middle of 1936, therefore, consumers will probably find 
poultry meats in slightly smaller supply than in other recent years, but in relation to other meats 
poultry meat will probably be less of a luxury. 


The consumer’s question: 


"Why are eggs so high?" 


The marketman’s answer: 

"It's because the Government taxed 
grain, and chickens that lay in the 
winter have to have grain to eat." 


The facts: 

Chickens must, as the grocer said, 
have grain to eat. But there was 
never a tax on grain fed to chickens 
or to any other livestock. It is 
true that the reduction of grain sup— 
plies, partly by AAA programs, but far 
more by the 1934 drought, raised the 
cost of feeding hens and producing 
eggs, and so reduced the poultry 
flocks on farms. All reports indicate that poultry flocks are now being built up rapidly. 

Egg supplies both in storage and fresh-laid are larger now and are expected to be larger throughout 
the spring than during the same time last year. 

Consumers are always asked to pay more for fresh eggs in the fall and winter because hens do not 
lay so many eggs then as in the spring. Eggs ordinarily go up in price from April on through No- 
vember. Usually in December they start coming down again. This year the downswing seemed to be 
under way in mid-November, but retail prices have not been declining as much as wholesale prices. 


wiGire 








The consumer’s question: 
"Goodness, how do you expect me to buy steak at 
that price?" 


The marketman’s answer: 

"You just think meat prices are high, lady. I sold 
this same kind of steak 9 years ago for a lot more 
than that and people were glad to get it. It got 
high then because nobody knew how to control meat 
prices. It's high now because the AAA learned how. 
They killed a lot of cattle, and now you see what 
happened." 





The facts: 

Cattle were never killed just to raise prices. There were no regular Triple-A adjustment programs 
applying to cattle. No processing tax was ever paid on beef. The reason for the present price of 
beef is that the drought wiped out such large supplies of feed that farmers were forced to reduce 
their stocks or watch them die of thirst or starvation. During the drought period the AAA pur- 
chased some 8 million of these cattle, and the Relief Administration distributed the meat obtained 
from them to families on relief. 

Conservation of feed supplies and support of the cattle market as a result of this program enabled 
farmers in drought areas and elsewhere to retain more cows for rebuilding cattle numbers than would 
otherwise have been possible. This should mean a larger supply of beef during the next few years 
than would have been available if farmers in drought areas had had to liquidate their herds con- 
pletely. 

Total slaughter of cattle and calves will probably be somewhat smaller in 1936 than in 1935 but 
higher grades will be more plentiful. More cattle will be fed in 1936 for later marketing, and 
Department of Agriculture experts are forecasting that the trend in cattle numbers will be upward 
during the next few years. 





The consumer’s question: 
"And lamb, too! I suppose that price is on account 
of the way the Government taxed everything." 


The marketman’s answer: 

"Yes, first they killed off the animals—sheep and 
all kinds—and then they put a processing tax on all 
those the farmers had left to sell." 


The facts: 

There was never an adjustment program on sheep. No 
processing tax has ever been paid on sheep. The AAA 
bought 33 million sheep in the drought-stricken areas during 1934, giving farmers some cash return 
for stock that would otherwise have been a total loss to them, turning some of the sheep over to 
needy people in areas where the sheep could be fed, and the rest into canned mutton to be dis- 
tributed to families on relief. 

Present prices of sheep and lamb are due very largely to increases in consumers' income and reduced 
lamb crops resulting from the drought. 

Drought-reduced stock of breeding sheep threatens to result in fewer lambs going to market in the 
first half of 1936 than in this period for several years. But Government forecasters believe that 
the effect of the AAA programs in taking acreage out of cash crops and putting it into forage and 
grazing land may have already started a trend toward more sheep raising. 
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Prunes are gathered when 
they have stored all the 
sugar they can and have 
dropped to the ground. 


YEAR-ROUND friend always of budgeteers 
who fill their family's diet needs in spite of 
cold and high fruit prices, the prune offers 
extra assistance this year. Not only is a big- 
ger crop of prunes in sight than usual, but 
some of this abundance will come to market in 
new guises to fill more places on the menu. 


FOOD value of the prune is no news to 
seasoned bargain hunters. Quick energy comes 
from the prune's high sugar content, good red 
blood by way of its iron, and other minerals 
add their share to the body's building materials. 
Prunes are an excellent source of vitamin A, 
notably useful in resisting certain infections. 
Vitamin G comes along, too, to help keep up the 
general health. Dried prunes also contain some 
vitamin B, guardian of appetite, digestion, and 
disposition. 


NEWS lies in the AAA "Diversion Pro- 
gram" which promises consumers prunes in new 


Prumes 
Stant onallew Conzen 


New uses for Prunes-—encouradged by 
AAA's Diversion Program — should make 
this versatile fruit a better bidder for 
old and young consumer favor. 


forms. The plan is to encourage growers to 
market in the usual form for breakfast boiling 
only that part of the super—abundant prune crop 
which measures up to certain technical qualifi- 
cations. "Substandard" prunes, which are still 
good for eating but the wrong shape or complex— 
ion for smart appearance, may be "diverted" into 
new disguises, such as "Prune Granules" for 
quick use in endless recipes; prune pulp to save 
labor in preparing baby food; prune juice for 
drinking; and "prune nuts" for breakfast novelty. 
Through this diversion program, growers hope, 
first, to raise the standard of the regular 
prunes which consumers buy; second, to prevent 
the glutting of the market with too many prunes 
for ordinary uses; and third, by making new prune 
converts and educating old ones into new habits 
of prune eating to expand consumers' demand. 
Necessity for this diversion program goes back 
into prune-growing history. 


PROVIDING prunes for the public is a 
hazardous occupation. Nearly 400 million pounds 
of prunes have been going to market in recent 
average years, and the income that goes to grow— 
ers in California, Washington, and Oregon varies 
from as low as 9 million dollars to an all-time 
high for one "prosperity" year of more than 22 
million dollars. The hazards come in two places 
—-the orchard and the market. 


PRUNE trees in their prime represent a 
l3-year investment, the first 6 years bringing 
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nothing in return for the care and ex- 
pense. It takes about 85 trees to bear 
a ton of dried prunes a year. 


WEATHER hazard of course be- 
gins with the blooms in the spring, when 


A lye bath and a boiling rinse usually 
follow picking. Lye removes dirt and bloom, 
and cracks the skin for faster drying. 





a late freeze may spoil the crop before 

it starts. Too hot sun may cause sun- 

burn, but rainy weather while the fruit is in 
the drying trays is the prune grower's biggest 
dread. To escape the uncertainty of depending 
on perfect weather in the fall, some growers 
invest in dehydrators which do the job ina day, 
rain or shine. All northwestern prunes sold dry 
have to go through dehydrators, but in Cali- 
fornia half or more of the crop is still sun- 
dried. 


MARKET hazards are still more serious. 
Always the size of the prune crop has fluctuated 
meteorically. Increasing lately, there has also 
been the uncertainty that goes with unpredict- 
able volume of exports dependent upon interna— 
tional relations, quotas, tariffs, and foreign 
consumers' purchasing power. But beginning with 
the depression there has been another upsetting 
factor. Wholesalers who used ‘to buy the big part 
of their year's supply of prunes in the fall 
when the new crop came on the market now buy 
as they need the prunes to avoid the risk of 
large stocks and low prices. Since prunes never— 
theless still follow the season for their grow— 
ing, and farmers who have been subject to this 
and other vicissitudes that cut their income 
can't afford to hold their crop and wait for 
favorable prices, all the prunes go to a chaotic 
overloaded market at once and the result may be 
low level returns to the grower. 


|. een 


Cleaned prunes are ready now for the 
sun to do its withering work. Growers hope 
the hot weather will last until their last 
prune is in. Rain or fog means slow dry- 
ing and possible losses from mold. 


PRE-WAR growers used to get about 5} 
cents a pound for their dried fruit. In those 
days, things which farmers had to buy were rela- 
tively cheap, and that price was sufficient to 
keep the growers in business. But since the 
war, when prunes have been flowing to consumers' 
tables in an ever-increasing stream, more and 
more growers have had difficulty in making their 
income cover their expenses. For 15 years they 
have not been able to get a price per pound that 
would buy as much as did their pre-war 53 cents. 
Even their 1929 high price of 7.7 cents a pound 
had not kept pace with the increased price of 
things they had to buy. When in the following 
years their price dropped to an average of 2.7 
cents a pound they could buy with it less than 
half what their pre-war price had bought. 


PER POUND price is not, of course, the 
whole story. The highest prices will do no good 
if there are not enough pounds to sell at that 
price. Even when farmers were selling their 
prunes in 1929 at the high price of 7.7 cents a 
pound, their income from their slim crop was cut 
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by more than a quarter from 
the year before when they 
had sold a bumper crop at 5 
cents a pound. 


CONTROL of market- 
ing was the object of the 
organization in 1917 of what 
is now the California Prune 
and Apricot Growers' Asso- 
ciation. This organization 
discouraged the marketing of 
inferior prunes and in- 
creased demand by national 
advertising and packaging 
for consumers. Growing 
crops and falling prices 
made it impossible for this 
selling cooperative to han- 
dle all the marketing prob- 
lems of the industry. A 
third huge crop in as many 
years threatened ruinous 
prices in 1932 and forced a é 
large majority of growers sides. 
into a more powerful combi- 
nation with the association called the United 
Prune Growers of California. This new organi- 
zation attempted to raise prices by collective 
bargaining and by raising the quality of prunes 
going to the market through diversion of all 
substandard prunes into byproducts and through 
industry advertising. Because it controlled 
four-fifths of the crop, it was successful, but 
members were paying for advantages which bene— 
fitted the whole industry. 


THE AAA afforded opportunities for 
prune growers to enter into an industry pro- 
gram which would affect all growers alike. The 
agreement for the prune 
industry provided for 28 





Every few days the prunes are 
turned so they will be dry on all 


or in one of the new forms 
lately devised to help the 
cook. 


PRUNE grades un- 
der the agreement divided 
the crop into "standards" 
and "substandards." Stand- 
ards are the kind consumers 
usually buy, both edible 
and handsome. The few that 
do not make this grade are 
"substandard." Culls, low— 
est grade of substandards, 
usually go into alcohol or 
feed for animals. 


LARGE carry-over 
from the year before the 
marketing agreement and 
license went into effect 
plus a lusty crop of 200 
thousand tons in 1934 kept 
farmers' prices from step— 
ping up from their price of 
$80 a ton in 1933, but one advance was achieved 
in that all the supply either went to market or 
remained with the Control Board. The Board, in 
turn, sold 12 thousand tons of standard prunes 
to the Federal Surplus Relief Corporation for 
distribution to needy families, and the remainder 
of its 3l thousand tons of standards through 
regular trade channels, feeding them out 
gradually so as not to disturb farmers’ 
prices. Total domestic consumption of prunes 
in 1934, as closely as can be estimated, reached 
130 thousand tons compared with an average of 
about 100 thousand tons in the years 1925 to 
1929. 


SUBSTANDARD 





percent of the standard 
prunes to go into a re- 
serve pool, which could 
only be sold after the 
balance of the crop had 
gone to market. Also, 
all substandards, the 
ugly, injured, and the few 
inedible prunes, went to 
a Control Board which had 
the job of finding out- 
lets for them as byprod—- 
ucts, whether as brandy 





prunes, some 10 thousand 
tons of them, left in the 
[Concluded on page 31] 


Wrinkled and ready for 
the sweating shed and then 
tothe packing house where 
another bath to wash off 
dirt and beautify their 
skins awaits the prunes 
before they are finally 
packed for market. 
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FEDERAL Government tips to consumers— 
via the Bureau of Home Economics, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, and the CONSUMERS' 
GUIDE—on when and how to buy foods economi- 
cally, wisely, are not the only services of this 
sort reaching consumers. More than a year ago 
(in the October 29, 1934, CONSUMERS' GUIDE) we 
reported on the valuable morning radio flashes 
of the "Consumers' Service Division" of New York 
City's Department of Markets. Now comes news of 
the Division of Consumer Information of New 
Jersey's Department of Agriculture. 


"THIS service", writes the Supervisor 
of the Division, "was inaugurated as a Bureau of 
Markets project 3 years ago and since that time 
we have been issuing clipsheets to the press. 
Clippings indicate that we have attained a cir- 
culation of about 2,500,000 readers a week for 
each article. 


"WE are endeavoring to bring to the 
attention of consumers timely information re- 
garding nearby produced milk, eggs, fruits, and 
vegetables. We endeavor to present the informa— 
tion in an instructive form with the hope that 
our suggestions will serve to be useful to the 
housewife in making her purchases. We endeavor 
to advise her what to seek and what to avoid 
in purchasing the products discussed. At the 
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Water and ice used in meat packing 

establishments operated under U.S. 

meat inspection must be pure. Chem- 

ists of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
test samples of water sent to Wash- 

ington from inspected plants, 


Consumer-Farmer Briefs 


from Washington 


same time, we are frank to say that we are also 
motivated by a desire to move into trade channels 
New Jersey products and a considerable effort 
has been made to stimulate the consumption of 
fresh milk. 


"SINCE last June we have been issuing 
monthly Food Bulletins to between 8,000 and 
9,000 stores. (Samples are pictured on the 
opposite page, ed.) Besides being supplied with 
a copy of the Food Bulletin each store also 
receives a packet of counter hand-out leaflets. 
We have been endeavoring to make use of other 
channels as a means of reaching consumers. 
These have included talks and demonstrations 
before women's groups, exhibits, and radio 
broadcasts. 


"THE FIELD for this work is almost 
unlimited and we are finding that consumers are 
becoming very much interested in obtaining in- 
formation on their food purchases. Merchants 
are commenting on the fact that housewives are 
becoming much more discriminating. This is also 
reflected in the dealings of such merchants 
with our growers. This has all resulted in giving 
considerable impetus to the sale of food prod- 
ucts on a definite grade basis, beginning, of 
course, with the original transaction between 
the grower and wholesaler." 
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AAA 


SURPRISING to many would be the re— 
sults of a census—could it be taken—of the 
number of clubs, groups, classes, making a 
special study of consumer problems this year. 
Great national organizations, such as the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters, the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, the American 
Association of University Women, the General 
Federation of Women's Clubs, and others, are 
encouraging these study groups. Many school 
principals and teachers seem to be making 
courses in consumer problems a regular part of 
their curricula. CONSUMERS' GUIDE likes to keep 
in touch with this important movement. If 
there are any Such study groups in your commu- 
nity, write us about them. Tell us who belongs, 
what specific questions they are studying, what 
help they are getting from Government and non- 
official information sources. 


CALIFORNIA'S Department of Education 
is giving its help to some experiments in con- 
sumer education. We share with our readers a 
report reaching us from the leader of the Los 
Angeles group. 


"PRACTICALLY no work in consumer edu- 
cation as such was attempted in Los Angeles in 
an organized way until this year", she writes. 
"Several clubs have placed it on their programs, 
and especially the PTA. At the State convention 
in May it was decided to place consumer educa— 
tion at the top of the list for major projects. 
When the plan was to be put into operation, it 
was found that neither the information nor the 
leadership was available. It was decided that 
the first step was to train leaders, so four 
groups were formed in the State under the Adult 
Education Division. I was asked to have charge 
of the group in Los Angeles. The other centers 
are San Mateo, Berkeley, and San Diego. 


"EACH leader was given authority to 
work out her own salvation, deciding the type of 
procedure as the situation demanded. The other 
groups are, I believe, following the lecture 
method to larger groups, and they include men 
and women. Realizing that the impetus for this 
movement must come from the women who are par-— 
ticularly affected, we are handling our problem 
in a different way. A selected group of home-— 
makers, leaders in their community, has been 
Selected from Los Angeles County and is meeting 
for 3 hours each Monday. Besides listening to 
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speakers, these women are doing original re- 


search work on thirty projects, gathering ma- 
terial, much of which is available from conm- 
mercial angles, evaluating it, and interpreting 
it in terms of the consumer and the homemaker." 
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FOOD-COOLING costs are an important 
item in family food budgets. The Bureau of Home 
Economics has been making tests of the cost of 
operating different types of refrigerators. 
Their tests show that a good refrigerator with 6 
cubic feet of food space, in a room at 90° F., 
uses in a month about 50 kilowatt-hours of elec-— 
trical energy, 900 pounds of ice, 12 gallons of 
Under the 
test conditions, the mechanical refrigerators 
maintained an average temperature of 43° F., and 
the ice refrigerators an average of 53° F. "Be- 


kerosene, or 1,800 cubic feet of gas. 


cause of difference in design", the Bureau re-—- 
ports, "both the mechanical and the ice-cooled 
refrigerators give about 46° F. 
intended for milk." 


in the space 


HOME kitchen temperatures during most 
of the year are usually lower than those in the 
Bureau's testing laboratory, but, counterbalanc-— 
ing that, home refrigerators are ordinarily 
filled with food causing an increase in the 
amount of current, ice, or gasused. Comparisons 
in cost must take into account not only the 
outside room temperature, the amount of food 
kept in the box, but also the number of times 
the refrigerator door is opened. 


USING the Bureau's estimates of com— 
parative costs, consumers in Washington, D. C., 
in February would have to pay about $1.55 to 
operate either a gas or electric refrigerator; 
$1.20 for a kerosene box; $5.40 for an ice 
refrigerator. 
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FARM INCOMES have been going up by 
tens, twenties, and fifties since 1932. Gross 
agricultural income (that includes costs of 
living for farm families) was estimated at 
$8,110,000 for 1935, 10 percent above 1934, 27 
percent more than 1933, and 52 percent higher 


than the low of 1932. These figures include 


=<) 





rental and benefit payments, which were con- 
siderably smaller in 1935 than in 1934. 


AAA 


GARDEN SPOTS of recovery in Massachu- 
setts produced enough fresh vegetables in 1935 
to feed 17,000 persons a weekly average of 5 
pounds of vegetables for half a year, reports 
W. R. Cole, extension specialist and WPA super- 
visor of gardens and canning activities in Mas- 
sachusetts. More than 2 million pounds of veg- 
etables were grown in the gardens in 25 towns, 
and they kept busy 30 canning centers, and 1,800 
men and women who put up 125,000 cans a week 
during the season. 


AAA 


FLORIDA CELERY was worth a million 
dollars more in 1935 than the year before—an 
increase of 45 percent during the first year of 
the marketing agreement. Growers sold 2,800,000 | 
crates in 1935 for $4,368,000 compared with a 


larger crop in 1934, 3,120,000 crates, for 


$2,995,000. Indications are that consumers will 
have more celery in 1936. 


AAA 


TOBACCO GROWERS have reason to feel 
encouraged. The farm value of their 1935 crop: 
is estimated at $249,351,000, nearly 14 millions 
above last year, and well over twice the farm 
value in 1932. Price per pound in the same 3 
years has gone up from 103 to 183 cents. Rental 
benefits in 1935 are figured at less than 30% 
percent of 1934's total. 
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BRITISH 
ported a 50 million dollar increase in business 


cooperative societies re-= 
in 1934 over the year before, and a fourth of @ 
If each family that be 
longs averages four persons, the cooperatives 
now serve no less than 28,000,000 persons inj 
England, Scotland, and Wales. The figures only 
apply to retail business, and take no account 
of the wholesale and productive enterprises. 
Unemployment must be somewhat mitigated by co= 
operatives in Great Britain, for they now employ 
200,000 workers in retail stores and 84,000 in 
Although 
widespread unemployment continued in competitive 
business, the cooperatives added 13,700 
employees. 


million new members. 


wholesale and productive societies. 
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FOOD COSTS continued downward during 
the 2 weeks from January 14 to January 28. 
According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics the 
index of retail food costs on the latter date 
was 80.7 percent of the 1923-25 average. This 
is just about 1 percent lower than on January 
14, reported in the last GUIDE. All groups 
except dairy products shared in the decline, 
though the extent of the decline varied consider— 
ably. Egg prices led with a drop of 5.7 per-— 
cent. Fats and oils came next, with a 2.2 per-— 
cent decline. Meats fell off about 1.4 percent, 
while cereal and bakery products and fruits and 
vegetables were about 1 percent lower. 


ACCOMPANYING the decline in retail 
costs the index of prices received by farmers 
showed a corresponding decline of approximately 
1 percent between the middle of December and the 
middle of January. Poultry products, truck 
crops and fruit were the principal commodities 
on which the farm price declined. 


DECLINE in egg prices was largely sea— 
sonal. Numbers of hens and pullets of laying 
age are usually at a peak in January and pro- 
duction of eggs starts upward during December, 
reaching a maximum about April. Prices tend to 
decline as the production mounts through the 
late winter months. During this period of heavy 
production a large number of eggs go into stor— 
age to supply consumers' needs through the peri- 
ods of lighter production. 


CONTRARY to the usual seasonal decline 
in poultry prices, relatively small receipts 
strengthened prices at the farm during January. 
Prices of poultry are likely to continue upward 
until mid-spring. 


DECLINE in the index of prices of fats 
and oils was influenced mostly by the drop in 
lard and lard compound. This is mostly a sea- 
sonal decline. Lard prices generally tend down- 
ward from about October to March. During 1934 
and 1935, however, lard prices moved upward al- 
most without interruption, due in part to the 
reduction program and partly to the drought, 
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CHANGES IN AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES 
IN THE UNITED STATES 














Jan. Jan. Change 
Kind of food 14, 28, in two 
1936 1936 weeks 
Dairy products: ¢ ¢ 7, 
Milk, qt_....... ener eee 11.8 41 BF 
Cheese, 1b................... 27.8 27.6 -0.7, 
BUTtOr, 10.22.2220 s.. 40.9 40.9 mao 
Beef: 
Round steak, lb._........ 34.9 34.2 —2.0 
Rib Toast, 1b.......... 30.9 30.2 —2.3 
Chuck roast, lb... 24.6 23.4 -4.9 
Pork: 
SOS, sR) Baw 31.8 -1.5 
Lard, 2b... ; - Bes chy eee -4.5 
Whole smoked ham, lb. 33.2 32.4 —2.4 
Lamb: 
Leg of lamb, lb... - 29.0 29.1 +0.3 
Breast lamb, lb. a S.8 13.2 -4.3 
Square chuck, lb___.. eed 22.9 +1.8 
Poultry and eggs: 
TS TSP | Cee ea ee 32.3 32.2 -0.3 
Bees, ci0n.- 2... SB.8 36.2 -5.7 
Bread: 
“Lo ae | ce 8.5 8.4 -1.2 
[3/ iag | ) r sae 9.2 Sey I -l.l 
Whole wheat, lb 9.5 9.4 -1.1 


*3.5-5.0 percent butterfat (continued) 
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which reduced hog supplies sharply during the 
winter of 1934 and all through 1935. Discon- 
tinuance of the hog program will probably show 
changes in supplies and prices when the 1936 
spring pig crop starts to market next fall. In 
anticipation of larger supplies, prices of pork 
and lard will probably show more important de- 
clines in the late summer months. 


DROP in prices of the fruit and vege- 
table group, although seasonal in nature, was 
influenced mostly by the fresh group. The prin- 
Cipal decline occurred in citrus prices and some 
falling off appeared in potato, green bean, and 
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CHANGES IN AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES 
IN THE UNITED STATES 








Jan. Jan. Change 
Kind of food 14, 28, in two 
1936 1936 weeks 

Cereal products: ¢ ¢ y 
LEON Sa ao 4.9 4.8 —2.0 
Waoaroni, Ubi... 2... 10.5 15.2 -0.7 
Wheat cereal__... pee 1? 23.9 25.9 aa 


(28-0z. package) 
Vegetables——canned: 








Comm, se Can......-..2.2 244 11.4 —_— 

Pope, ge Can. 2242422: 16.2 16.1 -0.6 

Tomatoes, #2 can.......... 9.3 9.3 
Vegetables—fresh: 

Potavoes, Lb:...:...... Sie 210 os 

QNEONS;: Mic: cee 4.3 4.3 

Capoace, 1%:....--2.... 2-2. 3.9 4.0 +2.6 
Vegetables——fresh: 

Lettuoe, head.............. Ts 7.6 +5.6 

Spinach, oi. 8.1 se -3.7 

Carrots, Dunch.............. o. 4: S.L -_— 
Fruit—canned: 

Peaches, #23 can... . 19.0 Le.5 —2.6 

Pears, #28 Cani............ 22.5 22.5 

Pineapple, #234 can... 22.5 Laid od 
Fruit-—-fresh: 

Applies) Ibe. «86 5.4 wee 

Bananas, b.......-.:..:....- 6.6 6.6 ---- 

Oranges, doz.............. 350.3 28.4 -6.3 

e Complete on 
this page 


spinach prices. Canned and dried fruits and 
vegetable prices declined only fractionally 
during the 2 weeks ended January 28. 


CEREAL and bakery products as a group 
moved downward about 1 percent as the result of 
declines in all of the commodities included in 
this group except corn flakes and wheat cereal 
which moved upward 0.1 percent. Of most inter-— 
est was the 2 percent drop in the price of 
flour. The price of flour on January 28 was 
lower than for any reporting period since June 
of 1934, and was 9.7 percent below the price 
reported on December 31. Along with lower flour 
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prices, bread declined 1.4 percent during the 
2-week period and on January 28 was 2 percent 
lower than at the end of 1935. 


WHILE most meat cuts dropped in price, 
the greatest declines took place in the beef 
group. Chuck roast went down 4.9 percent, plate 
beef 4.5 percent, sirloin steak 3.3 percent, rib 
roast 2.3 percent, and round steak 1.8 percent. 
The largest percentage decline in the pork group 
occurred in salt pork, which dropped 4.5 per-— 
cent, although ham dropped off 2.5 percent. 


COST of 10 important foods in the 
amounts consumed by typical American families 
was higher in January this year than in any other 
January since 1931. The total bill last month 
came to $22.77. This was $6.54 more than the 
cost of the same foods in the same amounts in 
January 1933, the lowest January since 1913. 


AT the same time that retail costs of 
these foods were increasing 40 percent from 
January 1933 to January 1936, the farm value of 
the raw materials in the foods advanced 84 per- 
cent, increasing from $5.68 to $10.44, the 
highest since 1930. 


FARMERS' share in each consumer dol- 
lar spent for these foods was 35 cents in Janu- 
ary 1933. Three years later their share had 
grown to almost 46 cents out of each dollar. 


COSTS of processing and distributing 
the 10 foods increased during the same 3 years, 
but less than did the farm value of the raw 
materials in the foods. In January 1933 these 
costs totaled $10.55 for the amounts repre—- 
sented in the monthly market basket. In Janu- 
ary 1936 they totaled $12.33, which was 17 
percent more. 


PROCESSORS' and distributors' share in 
each consumer dollar spent for the 10 foods 
shrank in this 3-year period from 65 cents 
to 54 cents. In January 1936 their share had 
dropped to about the level of 1930. 











Dairy Produds 

DAIRY PRODUCT prices were virtually unchanged 
during the last half of January. Butter con- 
tinued to retail at an average of 40.9 cents 
per pound and fluid milk at 11.8 cents a 
quart. Cheese prices, which for several 
months have been above their normal relation— 
ship to butter, declined from 27.8 cents to 
27.6 cents per pound. 


PEAK of dairy prices for the current winter has 
probably been reached, although no sharp de- 
crease is to be anticipated until the normal 
spring decline sets in. Prices thus far dur- 
ing the winter have been slightly above those 
of a year ago, and the highest of the past 5 
years. Consumption at these prices has been 
somewhat reduced in the case of butter, but 
for cheese it has been unusually heavy because 
of the relatively short supplies and high 
prices of meats. On a milk equivalent basis, 
storage stocks of all diary products as of 
January 1 were about 14 percent below those of 
last year and 16 percent below the 5-year 
average. 


TOTAL MILK PRODUCTION, with average weather and 
feed conditions, may be expected to be 
slightly higher during the coming year than it 
was in 1935. The number of milk cows on farms 
as of January 1 was a little below that of 
1935 but feed supplies per animal unit were 
higher. Crop conditions in 1936 will of 
course be the important factor during the 
latter half of the year. 
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Average Retail Prices, 














January 28, 1956 (cents) 


at 
Milk fat heese Butter 
Markets content 
(qt.) of milk (1b.) (1b.) 
United States 11.8 3.55.1 27.6 40.9 
New England: 
BOSBTOR.... 3 11.7 3.7-4.0 26.6 40.5 
Bridgeport...__..__..... 13.0 3.9-4.0 29.0 41.6 
Fail River......... 15:0 3.8 oi.6 30.8 
Manchester. 12.0 3.8-4.0 27.5 40.6 
New Haven.. 13.0 3.74.0 28.1 41.4 
Portland, Maine... 12.0 4.0-4.3 27.5 40.3 
Providence........... 13.0 3.7-3.8 27.0 39.7 
Middle Atlantic: 
Binghamton____.. 12.0 3.6-3.8 27.1 40.4 
Butfaio.._...__._..... 12.0 3.6-3.7 26.7 38.7 
Newark______. 13.0 3:9 27.0 42.6 
New York... 13.0 3.5-5.7 29.0 418 
Philadelphia 11.0 3.5-3.8 29.6 42.9 
Pittsburgh 11.0 3.6-4.3 28.5 41.3 
Rochester. 12.0 wo.o 28.4 38.6 
Scranton.......... /41.0 3.8 27.6 39.5 
East North-Central: 
Chicaro.__................ 11.0 3.5-3.8 29.4 40.9 
Cincinnati... 12.0 3.5-3.8 27.1 40.0 
Cleveland... 10.0 3.5 28.5 40.2 
Columbus... 10.0 4.0 27.1 40.0 
Detroit___... = a250- D.8 27.4 40.5 
Indianapolis. 11.0 3.8-3.9 26.3 39.6 
Milwaukee.. 10.0 3.6-3.7 27.9 39.2 
Peoria 11.0 3.84.0 26.5 39.9 
Springfield, Ill. 11.1 4.0 26.1 460.) 
West North-Central: 
Cedar Rapids.......10.0 4.0 25.6 38.6 
Kansas City 11.1 3.8-4.0 27.7 39.8 
Minneapolis... 10.0 3.5-3.7 27.3 39.3 
Omaha....._..._.............. 10.0 3.83.9 26.2 38.6 
St, aouis............... 22.1 3.73.8. 27.0 41.7 
St. Faul.............. 10.0 $.6=-3.7 26.5 39.2 
Sioux Falls 10.0 4.0-4.1 28.5 38.3 
Wichita................... 19.0 24.7 36.9 
South Atlantic: 
Atlanta..................14.0 4.2=-4.4 23.7 41.0 
Baltimore__............ 12.0 4.0-4.2 26.0 42.4 
Charleston, S. C. 15.0 4.0-4.3 24.9 40.4 
Jacksonville... 15.0 4.0-5.0 23.7 40.5 
Norfolk _...._._.___.. 14.0 3.8-3.9 24.0 42.3 
Richmond.......... awe 12.0 3.5<5.1 25.1 40.5 
savannah __..___...._. 14.0 4.0-4.5 24.2 40.8 
Washington, D. C..13.0 4.1 26.35 42.3 
Winston-Salem__..._.. 14.3 4.3 27.3 44.8 
East South-Central: 
Birmingham ........_.. 13.5 4.3-4.5 22.3 43.3 
Jackson, Miss........ 13.0 24.8 41.9 
Knoxville____.......-_.. 12.0 4.0-4.2 30.2 39.3 
Eouisviije............ 12.0 4.0 25.2 39.4 
Memphis._..____._. 10.5 3.5-4.2 25.0 38.5 
Mobile... . 14.0 4.0-5.2 25.0 38.5 
West South-Central: 
Dalses. _............ - 2320 2.4 BB.0o o1.4 
Si ie 11.0 25.9 39.6 
Houston______.. 12.0 4.4-4.6 23.3 40.1 
Little Rock _ 12.0 3.84.5 23.9 38.1 
New Orleans.........12.0 4.0-4.5 25.5 41.2 
Mountain: 
Albuquerque.......___.. 12.0 4.0-4.1 35.2 38.4 
a e 10.0 3.5-3.7 26.0 38.4 
Denver... csiss DD wed 27.9 38.8 
Salt Lake > City... 11.2 3.8 24.6 41.4 
Tucson... i Saas 24.6 39.3 
Pacific: 
Los Angeles.._.... 5 33:20 450 26.7 40.3 
Portland, Oreg.....10.5 4.0 26.4 39.3 
San Francisco..... 13.0 4.0-4.2 30.0 42.3 
seattie._._._..... 10.0 4.0 25.4 40.8 
Spokane 10.0 4.0-4.2 26.9 38.6 
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Average Retail Prices, January 28, 1936 (cents) 
— ; Whole- 
White Rye wheat 

oe (ib.) __(tb.) (tb. ) 
United States... 8.4 9.1 9.4 


New England: 
Boston........ 
Bridgeport.___.. 
Fall River...... 
Manchester. é 
New Haven... 
Portland, Maine... 
Providence 

Middle Atlantic: 
Binghamton 
Bud fau0....._.- 
Newark........ : 
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Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh. 
Rochester... 
Scranton..__. 


East North-Central: 
Chicago:...... 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland. 
Columbus... 
Detroit........ 
Indianapolis.. 
Milwaukee 
Peoria... sere 
springfield, I11l...... 

West North-Central: 
Cedar Rapids... — 
Kansas City__.......... ; 
Minneapolis...........__. 
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South Atlantic: 
Atianta........ 
Baltimore _. 
Charleston, S. C 
Jacksonville 
Norfolk : : 
Richmond.........__.. 
savannan._..................- 
Washington, D. C___.. 
Winston-Salem 

East South-Central: 
Birmingham._..........._._.. 
Jackson, Miss._......._. 
Knoxville________. 
Louisville 
Memphis...._.. 
Mobile... 


West South-Central: 
Dallas.__......... 
El Paso......... 
Little Rock. __ etd 
New Orleans._._........... 


Mountain: 
Albuquerque... 
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LO See 
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Los Angeles................ 
Portland, Oreg.._...... 
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BREAD prices continued to decline during the 


last 2 weeks of January. The average retail 
price of white bread on January 28 was 8.4 
cents per pound as compared with 8.5 cents on 
January 14.° The same decline of 0.1 cent 
occurred in the preceding 2 weeks, making a 
total drop since the first of the year of 2 
percent per pound loaf. 


THE PROCESSING TAX on wheat amounted to about 


0.5 cent on a pound loaf of white bread. As 
pointed out in the last issue of the GUIDE, 
it is generally agreed that this tax, during 
its lifetime, was passed on to the consumer. 
All processing taxes were discontinued on 
January 6. The full amount of this saving has 
not yet been reflected in the cost of flour 
used for breadmaking purposes, but the average 
cost of two important types dropped a little 
more than a third of a cent (0.36) per loaf 
between December 31 and January 28. Other 
ingredient costs between these two dates 
remained steady. 


INCREASES in ingredient costs were advanced by 


bakers as a justification for price increases 
last October. The drop of one-third cent in 
these costs since December should show up ina 
corresponding decrease in average bread prices 
now. Up to January 28 this drop in the average 
price of a pound loaf, from the end of the 
year, had totaled 0.2 cent. 


IN THREE cities the average price between Decem- 


ber 31 and January 28 fell off as much as the 
processing tax or more than that amount. 
These cities were: Indianapolis, where the 
average dropped 0.5 cent; Washington, D. C., 
where there was a drop of 0.6 cent; and Buf- 
falo, with a decrease of 0.8 cent. In four 
cities—-Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, and 
Philadelphia—the decrease in white bread 
prices was 0.4 cent; in two cities——Peoria and 
Rochester—-—0.3 cent. 


RYE and whole-wheat bread prices joined in the 


general decline, though the drop in each case 
was less than that for white bread. The 
average price for the country on January 28 
both for rye and whole-wheat bread was 0.1 
cent lower than on January 14. 
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Cowal Produats 


RETAIL PRICES of flour and most other cereal prod- 


ucts fell off slightly in the 2 weeks end- 
ing with January 28. Flour declined from 4.9 
cents per pound on January 14 to 4.8 cents on 
January 28, and macaroni from 15.3 cents per 
pound to 15.2 cents. Wheat cereal was un- 
changed at 23.9 cents per 28—-ounce package. 


MOST of the decline in the retail price of flour 


which might be expected as a result of the re- 
moval of the processing tax on wheat seems to 
have taken place. The processing tax on wheat 
amounted to about 0.7 cent per pound of flour. 
Since December 31, 1935, the retail price of 
flour has dropped about 0.6 cent per pound. 
Retail prices of flour have fallen slightly 
more than wholesale prices, the decline in the 
latter since the first of the year amounting 
to 0.57 cent per pound. 


MACARONI and other cereal products derived from 


wheat should show some further price decline 
as a result of the removal of the processing 
tax. Because of the additional processes 
through which such products must go, the ad— 
justment of retail prices is somewhat slower 
than in the case of flour itself. 


AVERAGE farm price of wheat was 93 cents a bushel 


in January as compared with 90.1 cents in the 
preceding December. This increase did not ap- 
parently result from the removal of the proc— 
essing tax. The average retail price of the 
quantity of flour milled from a bushel of wheat 
decreased about 21 cents, thus supporting the 
general belief that the processing tax on 
wheat was being largely passed forward to the 
consumer. 














Average Retail Prices, January 28, 1936 (cents) 
Maca— Wheat — 
Markets sail roni cereal 
28-02, 
(ib: ) (lb.) pkg.) 
United States 4.8 15 ie 23.9 
New England: 
Boston..._....__- eee 4.7 14.8 23.8 
Bridgeport...... 5.4 Ly 0 25.0 
Fall River.. 5.0 16.6 21.9 
Manchester -* Ds 17.9 25.5 
New Haven.___..........__. 5.4 16.2 20.7 
Portland, Maine 4.7 bly ee 23.8 
Providence... 4.9 14.8 pe 
Middle Atlantic: 
Binghamton... 4.9 15.0 25.6 
Buffalo....... 5.2. 16.9 24.4 
Newark..._........--._- 5.2 16.2 22.9 
New York._.......... ; 5.4 16.7 25.4 
Philadelphia...._......... 4.9 15 2 25.0 
Pittsburgh. : 4.4 15.8 2.0 
Rochester. yd 14.9 22.9 
scranton..___...___.. 4.9 16.8 24.2 
East North— Central: 
Chicago__... 4.9 13.3 25.1 
Cincinnati 4.6 14.9 22.6 
Cleveland. 4.9 i352 23.2 
Columbus 4.2 16 7 22.6 
Detroit...._... 4.8 14.2 23.6 
Indianapolis 4.3 14.8 25.8 
Milwaukee._____. 4.6 14.2 24.3 
Peoria. 5.0 13.1 26.6 
Springfield, “Til 5.4 12.0 cise 
West North-Central: 
Cedar Rapids. Dea 14.9 23.9 
Kansas City 4.6 16.2 eo.2 
Minneapolis... 4.9 13.9 218 
Omaha__........._.- 4.5 18.5 20.0 
St. Louis. 4.9 16.0 25.9 
St. Paul 4.9 13.9 23.8 
Sioux Falls 4.3 13.4 26.6 
Wichita........... Ave 13.0 24.6 
South Atlantic: 
Atlanta. De 16.4 25.5 
Baltimore. 4.8 14.6 22.6 
Charleston, 2 “¢.. 5.4 15.4 24.4 
Jacksonville____.. 5.6 14.9 26.2 
Norfolk._........ el 5.0 16.0 25.2 
Richmond... 4.8 19.9 24.2 
Savannah... : 5.2 16.0 25.0 
Washington, “D. C.. 5.5 15.5 23.8 
Winston-Salem_______... 4.2 18.5 29.7 
East South-Central: 
Birmingham... 4.8 i2.3 21.0 
Jackson, Miss 5.6 18.3 29.1 
Knoxville...... : ae hl 12.4 28.7 
Louisville... 4.5 13.4 esl: 
Memphis......._.... B.7 14.0 28.0 
Mobile__._._..__.. 4.8 16.9 20.5 
West South-Central: 
Dallas.. ee 4.9 iS. 7 26.1 
El Paso. 5.6 i Wy ae ra es 
Houston.. ort 4.6 i239 22.9 
Little Rock _ 4.5 15.8 30.0 
New Orleans.......... 6.0 9.6 24.3 
Mountain: 
da oe 5.6 16.0 27.9 
Butte .......-..... sat 4.4 16.5 nO. 
Denver...........- 3.9 16.5 23.6 
Salt Lake City. sick 3.5 18.0 25.0 
TUBROR ck 4.6 16.3 eo.k 
Pacific: 
Los Angeles.__............. 4.4 14.3 23.8 
Portland, Oreg......... 4.7 i ROBY f Boek 
San Francisco.. 4.9 15.6 Zo.t 
Seattle... 4.7 17.4 25.7 
Spokane 4.0 13.0 24.1 
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Average Retail Prices, 











Round Rib Chuck 
Teal Markets steak roast roast 
Tt 7 (1b.) (1b.) —(1b.) | 
Zo” | United States... 34.2 30.2 23.4 
eh “New England: 
3.8 Boston........... 40.9 2.0 21.0 
5.0 Bridgeport... 39.9 33.9 26.2 
1.9 Fall River...... 42.2 SL .o 24.9 
5.5 Manchester os 29.2 =. 
3.7 New Haven. oe 42. 34.4 26. 
; on.0 25.3 
3.8 Portland, Maine 37.5 
¥ : 4.3 205.4 
2.3 Providence..... 41.7 3 
Middle Atlantic: 
5.6 Binghamton..____.. 31.0 27.4 22.6 
4:4 Buffalo._....... 30.7 27.1 22.4 
2.9 Newark._........... ot 7's an SOME DECREASE in the retail price of beef, which 
3.4 i rcastabia pag 35.4 25.5 has been expected since December, occurred 
2 Pittsburgh. 32.4 26.7 20.6 during the latter half of January. Prices of 
2.9 Roches er-..................- 31.3 26.8 218 all cuts except liver fell off, the decline 
4.2 Soranivon.... (SOO 52.9 26.7 averaging around 3 percent. The main reason 
East North-Central: for the decline was the heavy December slaugh-— 
5.1 ee ober —~ 2s 2s oe ter of cattle which was the largest for this 
.s aes 29.5 27.8 23.6 month since 1925. Cattle slaughter in January 
$3 Columbus... 34.9 28.1 24.2 was the second largest for the month on record. 
Detroit 33.7 29.5 24.4 There was no processing tax on beef, although 
3.6 : : 9 
5.8 Indianapolis 33.0 26.0 el. the drop in retail pork prices following the 
A Milwaukee... oN yg aaa Lose ee 
4.3 ate: aaa 296 24.9 20.1 Supreme Court decision may have been a factor 
-. Springfield, Ill... 30.1 23.0 19.5 in lower retail prices of beef. 
West North-Central: 
3.9 Cedar Rapids. 25.4 19.0 if .G TOTAL SLAUGHTER of cattle during the remainder 
5.2 Kansas City 50.1 27.9 20.5 of the winter is expected to be a little below 
L.8 Minneapolis 30.8 28.5 22.9 that of a year ago. Feed supplies, however, 
Omaha 28.5 23.8 19.9 P 
2 St. Louis... 35.5 26.7 22.6 are more plentiful and the animals will be 
% St. Paul... 29.9 27.0 22.4 much better finished. The number of cattle 
5.8 ; 
6 Sioux Falls -.. 28.5 22.0 19.2 on feed in the Corn Belt on January 1, 1936, 
1.6 Wichita... e7.9 21.3 17.5 was estimated as about 40 percent larger than 
“1 ee: a _— re the small number of a year earlier, although 
).5 20): ooo : . . : . . See 
ws ii. 31.4 28.6 21.8 still a little below the average. This in 
4 Charleston, S. C..... 30.0 27.1 19.9 crease in feeding operations, however, does 
5.2 Jacksonville... 31.4 26.3 a.3 not presage a corresponding increase in total 
1.2 Norfolk 32.5 50.1 21.7 slaughter supplies, but rather a large pro- 
2 aa aS = —. portion of finished beef. Following the 
- Washington, D. C__. 36.1 30.0 21.3 drought of 1934, many cattle in thin flesh had 
7 Winston-Salem.___...___. 31.9 ZOu2 eL.9 to be marketed because there was no feed to 
East South-Central: carry them through the subsequent winter. The 
aD Bixming ham... 30.5 75 ae 18.2 result was that total supplies of beef avail- 
1 Jackson, Miss. 34.1 23.9 21.2 able for consumption during 1935 were about 
rage Knoxville... 30.2 24.7 20.3 : 
ieee average, but the quality was low. In 1936 the 
ee! Louisviiie...... Kee 20.5 20.6 ; 
0 Memphis. 35.7 26.3 18.5 total slaughter as measured in cattle numbers 
5 MORAN Ooo 50.2 20.6 15:6 will be somewhat smaller than last year but 
West South-Central the quality will be better. Some narrowing 
eel allas._. Kia 28.5 19.1 of the premium on the better grades of beef is 
‘7 El Paso.__.... 50.1 24.8 18.0 therefore to be expected as compared to last 
9 Houston____. 32.9 28.5 19.6 year 
0 Little Rook................ $0.9 20.9 19.1 E 
> New Orleans................ 31.6 28.8 18.4 
Mountain: 
9 Albuquerque... 35.7 25.8 22.9 
3 Butte... dockeelae 25.3 20.8 16.7 
6 Denver... 30.3 24.6 20.3 
5 Salt Lake City. 29.1 24.2 19.9 
=e. MuUcSON. 34.4 26.7 19.7 
Pacific: 
8 Los Angeles............... $1.1 26.2 BS 2 
1 
7 Portland, Oreg._.. 25.0 21.5 LTO 
7 | San Francisco__. 31.8 26. 18.6 
, eh 5 30.0 25.8 ne Ral 
1 Spokane. 25.3. 20.2 16.1 











Average Retail Prices, January 28, 1936 (cents) 





























Whole Avert 
— Chops Lard — 
____— {..) (1o.) (1b.) 
United ‘States 31.8 ily game 32.4 ; Unite 
New England: Wer 
Boston.....- > @Sks2 16.4 32.9 I 
Bridgeport 31.5 16.9 32.9 
Fall River 30.6 15.0 34.3 
Manchester_______. . 30.3 16.2 355.3 
New Haven. 31.4 17.4 33.9 
; ; Portland, Maine 29.9 15.6 51.0 ] 
PRICES of pork at retail continued to fall dur- Providence 29.8 14.6 32.5 
ing the last half of January, although the Middle Atlantic: Mi 
decline was not as sharp as that occurring in Binghamton 30.7 15.3 21.6 * 
the first half of the month following the in- Buffalo , 33.2 15.7 31.1 
validation of the processing taxes by the Newark. _____. 33.2 17.3 32.1 
‘ : New York_. 33.8 18.8 32.6 
Supreme Court. Since the first of the year, Philadelphia 33.2 16.7 32.5 
retail prices of pork chops have dropped 3.2 Pittsburgh 31.5 16.4 32.0 
cents per pound; lard, 1.8 cents; and smoked Rochester 30.6 16.6 ol.7 ] 
ham, 1.1 cents. Scranton : 31.7 bly Ges o..7 ‘ 
East North-Central: Ea: 
IMMEDIATELY after the removal of the processing Sete s ue or : ( 
taxes early in January the prices paid for Cleveland i 30.2 19.1 33.2 
hogs by packers advanced sharply. This rise Columbus 51:2 18.2 33.3 ( 
attracted a marked increase in market ship-— Detroit._._... 36.5 16.1 34.5 
ments as producers sought to avail themselves Indianapolis........ 28.8 16.1 50.2 } 
: s . : Milwaukee..._...........- 31.5 16.0 se 
of the higher prices. The supply situation as Rh rer. 31.0 18.2 31.0 } 
a whole was not changed by these heavy market- Springfield, waa. 30.3 16.8 31.3 
ings, the effect having been only to hasten West North-Central: We: 
the shipment of hogs which otherwise would Cedar Rapids 21.0 16.3 29 0 ( 
have been held on the farm a little longer. Kansas City_.... 28.7 18.9 53.2 
Minneapolis...... ‘ 51.3 15.9 32.0 
CSS Ceres ff 16.6 351.0 ( 
MARKET PRICES for pork have probably not yet St tous... . aad 17.2 29.5 
fully adjusted themselves to the new basis of Bt. Pan... 28.8 16.2 30.9 
operation without processing taxes. Until they Sioux Falls 27.8 17.2 31.1 , 
do it is difficult to foretell the direction Ee ————- -- 26.8 15.7 28.7 | 
of price changes from week to week. Retail South Atlantic: So 
: Atlanta... . 30.9 15.3 30.9 
prices for fresh pork usually show a seasonal Baltimore 29.8 15.5 32.8 | 
increase between February and April. This Charleston, S. C... 29.3 20.4 33.6 | 
year this advance will probably be less than Jacksonville... menses Oe rO..1 ol EY f 
normal. After April prices of fresh pork Norfolk... Ronen B's re . | 
products are expected to drop more than sea- spasm See 26.5 20.6 30.5 
sonally. Washington, D. c. 30.9 15.1 5 We | 
Winston-Salem... Be: 21.0 32.5 | 
ELIMINATION of processing taxes will not affect East South-Central: Ea 
supplies of pork available for consumption Birmingham._____. --- 90.2 17.0 30.4 
during 1936. Indications are that the spring Jackson, Miss... 29.6 19.8 33.2 
s : ; ; Bnonvad Be... 29.0 20.5 32.9 
crop of pigs will be substantially larger in fouisvilje.... ss « 99.3 16.6 28.6 
1936 than it was in 1935, but they will of Monphis_...__................ 28.2 15.5 30.7 
course not be available for market before the Mobile. pees = o.o 18.0 31.0 | 
winter of 1936-37. If the cycle of hog pro- West South-Central: We 
duction should follow its normal course, pork _ pecananin ee oe 7s 32.9 
supplies will increase for the next several liso ane 29.1 17.5 "s 
years until, in response to lower prices, Little Rock... _ 27.2 16.3 33.5 
farmers will again curtail production and New Orleans.............. =) eo em 16.0 31.8 
begin the cycle anew. Mountain: Mo 
“9 galataalameeameaan . 29.4 Bld 29.8 
Butte Bae se sid 30.7 20.9 30.7 
Denver. Soca Oe 18.1 33.0 } 
Salt Lake > City... peas. 32.0 20.4 33.9 
Tucson... cca OT vs Oe 38.7 
Pacific: Pa 
Los Angeles._............... 38.0 18.0 32.6 
Portland, Oreg......... 31.3 19.7 32.9 
_ San Francisco... 36.5 Z1.2 35.4 
: ; = a 2): cc aa. | 19.9 34.6 
Spokane = 28.6 18.6 34.6 
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—" Average Retail Prices, January 28, 1936 (cents) 
ked Leg of Breast _Lamb 
am Markets lamb lamb ere 
b.) chuck 
— x (lb. ) (lb. ) (1b. ) 
<i United States... 29.1 «13.2 22.9 
9 ~ New England: 
% SS aa 27.8 14.5 19.8 
>. 9 Bridgeport... ae 11.6 21.9 
«3 Fall River... ef 9.2 20.5 
s Manchester... 27.8 16.4 22.8 
5.9 New Haven. _— 256 2S 8.4 
2 Portland, Maine. 28.3 15.4 20.9 
«5 Providence... Ts Us 4 
Middle Atlantic: 
1.6 Binghamton__..________.. 29.3 13.8 24.6 
3 Buffalo... 27.7 14.8 26.1 
# Newark. 28.5 15.0 25.8 
* New York ohn 28. 13.4 21.6 
5 Philadelphia... 31.0 10.0 22.2 IN CONTRAST to prices of beef and pork which 
e: Pittsburgh Bett 2-8 14.1 22.8 declined somewhat during January, retail 
* Rochester............ . 14.5 25. prices of lambs remained virtually unchanged 
% , y get. 
Scranton.. : al: 50.7 14.5 25.7 From January 14 to January 28 prices of chuck 
0 ag Porting -Central: 31.2 13.6 25.4 and leg of lamb increased 0.4 cent and 0.1 
).4 Cincinnati. ; 33.0 18.2 27.4 cent per pound, respectively, while breast 
#4 Cleveland. = 15.4 2r.1 and rib chops decreased by about 0.5 cent 
Columbus... eet Lee 22-9 er pound. 
¥ Detroit. 30.4 17.1 28.1 aialla 
Indianapolis 31.4 15.0 24.2 . 
ea Tnavenapoi S.. 30.2 13.8 26.6 ALTHOUGH slaughter in January of this year was 
+0 Peoria as 29.9 14.5 24.6 the second largest for the month on record, 
Ss Springfield, Ill... 28.6 13.5 21.8 slaughter supplies of sheep and lambs from 
a West North— -Central: now until May 1, 1936, probably will be some— 
% Cedar Rapids... 28.0 12.7 22.8 what smaller than a year ago, due to the 
2 Kansas City. 27.7 15.1 24.2 a ke b ponte 
0 Minneapolis. 28.2 12/1 23.6 ecrease in the number on feed. Prices of 
L.0 Omaha... —sis 26.6 ioe 19.9 lambs in this period are likely to stay at 
e 7 Louis...... as 1 2 about the level of December and January 
. jt : ; : : 
« Sioux Falls 29.8 10.4 22.4 ne 
yf macna va... .... 29.4 11.9 20.0 J , 
South Atlantic: SUPPLIES of sheep and lambs in the United States 
).9 Atlanta.. 27.1 15.8 21.4 reached an all-time high in 1932. Following 
ae: Baltimore_ os gene 16.7 24.0 the drought of 1934, however, numbers of sheep 
®: Grariestsa. 5. Mans . ae s for breeding purposes were sharply reduced. 
¥ St ylapiaaiammmaamaaaa 31 is”)? The lamb crop of 1935, which is furnishing the 
+ a ae 15.4 oz j present slaughter supply, was the smallest 
5 avannah._. eae 9.8 13.8 21.9 since 1927. 
em Washington, “D. C_.. 29.6 13.9 20.7 
> -_ 
i Pench 9 she sail TREND of sheep numbers in the United States is 
4 Birmingham. ae 34.3 15.8 18.2 expected to be upward for the next several 
5.2 Jackson, Miss. 27.9 16.6 18.3 years. This upward tendency may be influ- 
Be, Knoxville _. esi | Oe 15.0 23.0 enced, however, by grazing policies ‘that 
3.6 Louisville... a*s ao 2 26.3 may be inaugurated in western areas by the 
@ ee gaaeY rae oe ne ie 7 4 oe of the Interior under the Taylor 
West South-Central: wade 
9 Dallas... 26.1 pay 16.3 
Fo ie 28.3 13.5 21.4 
Be Houston_. 29.8 14.4 18.8 
5 Little Rock =x. BIRO 13.6 Ale 
ES New Orleans... 28.8 13.9 7.6 
Mountain: 
9.8 ee 28.2 13.7 24.6 
).7 Butte... o1.9 12.6 22.9 
5.0 Denver.. 24.9 LS. 2 20.7 
5.9 Salt Lake City 28.8 12.3 23.1 
3.7 BUCS ONS 605 nee 28.6 14.9 Paes 
Pacific: 
2.6 Los Angeles................ 27.4 V9 22.0 
> .9 Portland, Oreg.......... 26.5 12:6 21.6 
5.4 San Francisco_..........0 30.4 nL Fe! 20.4 
1.6 Slee on rr 2 6 13.7 22:0 
1.6 Spokane. 9.0 11.4 26.5 


| 
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DUE TO severe weather conditions, egg prices 
during the last weeks of January and early 
February were somewhat unsettled. The average 
retail price declined about 2 cents per dozen 
from January 14 to January 28 but the sub-zero 
weather in many producing areas curtailed 
fresh supplies sharply and temporarily halted 
the price decline. 


LOWER PRICES for eggs, however, are in prospect 
with the return of more normal weather condi- 
tions. The seasonal trend of egg prices is 
usually downward rather sharply during Janu- 
ary, February, and March. Moreover, the pres— 
ent ratio between feed and egg prices is such 
as to encourage egg production. It was esti- 
mated that there were about 3 percent more 
layers in farm flocks on January 1, 1936, than 
on January 1, 1935. 


PRICES OF POULTRY meats continued virtually un- 
changed during the latter part of January. 
Contrary to the usual downward movement at 
this season of the year, no marked decline in 
poultry prices is in prospect until spring. 
Receipts of dressed poultry at the leading 
markets during last December was the lightest 
in years. The influence of these light re—- 
ceipts on the price will continue for several 
months, as fresh supplies are ordinarily low 
at this time and the market depends largely 
on the poultry stored during the previous 
fall. 
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Average Retail Prices, 





Markets 


January 28, 1936 (cents) 
Hens 





United | States... 


New England: 
Boston_____.. 
Bridgeport 
Fall River 
Manchester... 

New Haven_. 
Portland, Maine. 
Providence Tae 


Middle Atlantic: 
Binghamton 
Buffalo__. 
Newark... 
New York_.. 
Philadelphia. 
Pittsburgh... 
Rochester.. 
Scranton... 


East North-Central: 
Chicago.. 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland... 
Columbus. 
Detroit__.. 
Indianapolis.. 
Milwaukee________ 
Peoria.. 
Springfield, _s. 


West aetictntial: 


Cedar Rapids. 
Kansas City 
———— 
Omaha ._______. 

St. Louis... 

> a Tt es 
Sioux Falls... 
Wichita... - 


South Atlantic: 
Atlanta_. 


Baltimore. Be oe 


Charleston, S. C.. 
Jacksonville.. 
Norfolk ______.. 
Richmond_... 
Savannah... 
Washington, 2 2. 
Winston-Salem. 


' East South-Central: 


Birmingham... 
Jackson, Miss. 
Knoxville. 
Louisville__ 
Memphis__. 
Mobile_____. 


West South-Central: 
El Paso. 
Houston__ 

Little Rock. 

New Orleans.___ 


Mountain: 
6 lata 
Butte 


Salt Lake City... 
Tucson 


Pacific: 


Los Angeles.......... aot ee, 
Portland, Greg... 
San Francisco....... 


32. 


(1b. ) 


2 
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btn Average Retail Prices, January 28, 1936 (cents) 


Potatoes Onions Cabbage 




















i asians —(1b.) (1b) (1b. ) 
= United States Pee 2.0 4.3 4.0 
New England: 
Boston... 2.3 4.3 4.9 
Bridgeport - el 4.7 4.5 
Fall River 2:0 4.3 Bad. 
Manchester Sie 5.0 35.7 
New Haven._....... ove 4.7 3.6 
Portland, Maine 2.0 4.9 Oak 
Providence... ABE 4.1 oar 
Middle petannae: 
Binghamton 1.8 Ke ARS. 
Buffalo 1.7 4.1 2.4 ( fresh) 
ig Seay z7 +3 ey NO CHANGE in the retail price of potatoes and 
Philadelphia 2.3 4.5 3.1 onions was recorded during the last 2 weeks 
Pittsburgh 2.2 4.2 29 of January but cabbage advanced 0.1 cent or 
Rochester 1.6 x ae 2 2.6 percent per pound. 
Scranton...... ae | 4.1 4.0 
East North-Central: STOCKS of old potatoes on January 1 were about 
eas 7 re oe 25 percent lower than on the same date in 1935 
Cleveland 2.1 41 33 and 3 percent lower than the 5-year average 
Columbus. 1.6 4.1 at for January 1. 
Detroit 3 3.6 Sal 
ee .s 3 =; PRESENT farm prices are expected to continue at 
Peoria 2°] 4.8 4.3 their January level or slightly higher through 
Springfield, Ta > 0 4.7 3.9 March. From April to July, farm prices will 
West North-Central: depend largely upon the size of the early 
Cedar Rapids 2.0 4.4 4.5 potato crop in southern States which at 
emt nt ed : -< re present is expected to be smaller than aver-— 
inneapolis : : , ; 
Omaha 1.9 5.3 4.3 7 
St. Louis 2.0 4.2 3.0 
St. Paul 1.9 4.2 3.4 ACREAGE of early and second-early cabbage in 
Sioux Falls 2.0 4.8 4.1 the South is almost 75 percent larger than in 
Wichita 1.8 4.5 3.7 1935 and about 42 percent above the 5-year 
South Atlantic: average. The early crop which is now moving 
SE penne 23 rie: 7 is more than double the 1935 acreage and about 
Charleston, S. C 26 5.0 34 52 percent above the average. Supplies of 
Jacksonville oO Ans 2.6 late cabbage are considerably lighter than a 
Norfolk. E.8 4.9 5.0 year ago and prices may be expected to continue 
asian 7 a a somewhat higher. The production from large 
Sask i nctan D.C 2'3 46 4.7 acreage of early cabbage, when it begins to 
Winston-Salem... 2.8 5.6 4.5 move, is likely to check the upward price 
East South-Central: movement. 
Birmingham... 2.3 4.4 3.2 
Jackson, Miss 5.0 5.0 4.0 RAIL MOVEMENT of onions continues to run below 
meres ae re = the comparable period of last season. Con- 
me e 2'1 4.4 2°7 siderable movement of onions has occurred by 
Mobile ; 9.3 4.1 54 motor truck, however. Movement from north 
West South-Central: central States has been heavy and this has 
Dallas_. 3.5 5.2 3.6 apparently acted as a check on the usual 
El Paso.. £5 4.4 3.4 seasonal rise in price. As stocks are de- 
yee ik ee 7 te pleted the better grade onions will begin to 
= eaten 2.5 4.3 3.3 move in greater volume and some price rise 
aan i , ; may be expected perhaps along in late February 
tr aaa io 5.0 5.0 or March. 
Butte. 2.0 4.2 6.0 
Denver _ 2.0 ei 3.4 
Salt Lake ‘City. 1.8 3.1 3.6 
tucson... 2:5 3.8 Lye 
Pacific: 
Los Angeles.__.......... oct 4.1 rants: 
Portland, reg... 2.5 3.3 5.0 
San Francisco. Bot 5.9 6.8 
Seattle___...... 2.8 3.9 5.2 
ee Spokane________. AS f 4.2 O.. 








Average Retail Prices, January 28, 1936 (Cents) 

















Lett Spinach Carrots meres 
r ettuce Spinach Carrots | 
seca __(head) “(1b.) (bunch) | 
United States... __ 1.6 Ze? 2 
New England: United 
Boston....._._.... 8.8 7.5 12 New 
Bridgeport........ eS 8.7 8.0 Bc 
Fall River... 1.5 8.6 6.5 Br 
Manchester 16.1 S.4 6.9 Fe 
New Haven... 8.5 8.4 12 Me 
Portland, Maine 9.8 (6.2 6.5 Ne 
( B) Providence.___._. 8.4 8.0 463 Pc 
Gres Middle Atlantic: Pi 
. Binghamton ies se 6. i 
LETTUCE PRICES advanced 4.6 percent, spinach de- ane 77 72 5 -< 
clined 3.1 percent, while carrots made no Newark... 9.4 10.0 13 Bi 
change during the 2 weeks ending January 28. New York __. 9.8 9.3 8.0 N 
Philadelphia.. 3.4. 8.2 Tad N 
Pittsburgh... 8.3 6.7 

LETTUCE is in full production in the Imperial eth ete + ee .2 : 
Valley of California and Arizona, which is be- Scranton. 8.2 8.6 6.3 R 
ginning to ship, reports the crop in excellent East North-Central: S 
condition. Excellent yields in the Imperial Chicago. 1.8 Jae 6.4 Eas 
Valley resulted in burdensome supplies on the Cincinnati 8.4 9.2 5.6 C 
é ‘ g Cleveland_.. 139 8.3 6.3 C 
market with very low prices to the growers. Columbus 93 9.3 5.7 C 
As a result of a voluntary agreement between Detroit... 7.2 79 6.1 C 
the shippers, supplies were held to a level Indianapolis... 8.0 re 5.7 D 
which would prevent an over-supply on the mar-— Milwaukee 7.3 Be 6.1 I 
kets. The crop around Yuma, Ariz will begin Peoria ne 6.8 8.3 7.1 M 
YS P careers Springfield, Ill... 78 9.9 74 P 
to move in volume around March 1. The Salt et Mi Manta’ » S 
River Valley in Arizona has a large acreage 7 Cedar Rapids ne 7.0 10.3 5.9 Wes 
which, with good weather prevailing, should Kansas City... 7.2 8.1 6.0 C 
increase supplies materially during the next Minneapolis___. B.2 9.5 6.2 K 
St. Louis 7.8 6.8 5.9 ¢ 
5 ; St. Paul_. 9.0 9.8 6. s 
MOVEMENT of spinach from Texas is considerably Sioux Falls 7.5 10.3 cs s 
heavier than last year and supplies have been Wichita ioe 3.9 5.1 s 
ample all season. South Atlantic: ' 
Atlosta 8.3 8.1 Ts ” 

tabl th hol hould Baltimore... Sse 9.7 7.6 
SUPPLIES of early vege ables on e whole sheet Ravana. =. C 96 10.4 86 ; 
be adequate during the spring months. While Jacksonville 77 10.7 6.9 ( 
some damage in north Florida and Texas was oc— Norfolk 5 2 6.6 6.5 ‘ 
casioned by the freeze during the latter half Richmond 7.8 9.3 cA 
of January the principal result will be a delay Savannah..._.____. 8.3 8.9 8.6 
: . Washington, D. C 8.4 8.9 1.0 : 
in shipments from these States. Extreme south ; : 1 

‘ E é Winston-Salem be ae I 13.0 9.4 
Florida escaped the cold weather with little ale Miia Mahan)» \ 
damage to tender crops but potatoes in north “Sickie seaaade 7.8 9.5 6.8 | Ea: 
Florida were killed to the ground and straw- Jackson, Miss. 5.0 9.9 5.0 
berries in the main producing sections were Knoxville... 6.2 21.9 Rc 4 
damaged. Yields of hardy crops in central and Louisville... 6.9 8.1 5.8 : 
north Florida will be adversely affected. a a 7: c? 
There was no loss of acreage of the South went & my , ieee y : ‘ 
Carolina and Georgia spring cabbage crops but Pallas headin 5.9 7.3 5.0 We 
production will be adversely affected. Rain- El Paso... 4.9 5.2 3.0 , 

fall has been normal or above in nearly all Houston___.. 5.3 5.5 Ded 

sections while a few areas in extreme north athgy atop --- os 8.0 5.6 

Florida have suffered severely from too much . zr sini a eae 6 8.6 4.1 

+ ountain: 

a Albuquerque 6.0 8.5 3.9 Mo 

Butte aoe 9.7 11.4 7.9 

Denver______... , iu 130 6.6 5.0 

Salt Lake City _....... 8.6 7.8 4.4 

PUGROR ec. | 8.3 3.0 
Pacific: Pa 

Los Angeles... 5.4 3.2 3.4 

Portland, Oreg.... See | 9.3 4.3 

San Francisco___. 4.6 5.2 2.5 

Seattle. 6.8 8.0 o.2 

Spokane....._________.... 9.4 10.0 5.0 








(Cents) | ayerage Retail Prices, January 28, 
Averaé 





1936 (cents) 








arrots | Apples Bananas Oranges 
(bunch) Markets (doz. 
(1b.) 1b.*) — (doz.) 
rity 1 | _— 

ei. United States 5.4 *6.6 28.4 
7.2 New England: 

8.0 SE SC) ee SiO *6.5 51.5 
-. Bridgeport... ae =a ge 
9 ORS 5.6, -) : *G.. , 
a Manchester__ _- 4&4 rt Saco 

o Now Haven................._. Sid: 20.1 Se. 
7.5 Portland, Maine... 4.8 si Gare’ Sica 

Providence... 5.5 *6.6 32.7 
6.8 Middle Atlantic: 
5.1 Binghamton. o.7 But 35.7 
2 Buffalo e 24.5 20.0 

. Newark ‘ os ok 
Neca New York See, 24.2 35.5 
5.9 Philadelphia... . £8 21.4 Sho 
5.4 | Pittsourgh..............: 4.9 25.6 29.4 
6.3 | Rochester ._......__.......:.. 3 ee "2 

er : : : 
ft East orthnitentral : 

6 Ghicago._......... Eco G.L "7 0 34.0 
6.3 Cincinnati 5.6 *6.2 30.4 
Pf Cleveland. 5.05 *6.6 31.9 
6.1 Columbus...___. 4.9 *6.3 34.8 
S.7 Detroit.. 5.4 *6.6 aoce 
6.1 indianapolis... 5.4 "6.9 29.6 
Bel Milwaukee... a RS *G 1 29.2 
d (ee | Coop!) 6.6 *7 3 30.0 

Springfield, =i... 5.0 ile 32.3 
5.9 West North-Central: , 
6.0 Cedar’ Rapids..._......... 4.9 bal mee 
6.2 mensag Uscy. 2... 5.6 all A 34.2 
6.0 Minneapolis... 6.2 *7 9 34.2 
5.9 LS rer 5.1 *8.3 30.6 
6.6 Bu. USOWWS..-- ccc scccacc 5.9 *6.5 29.1 
6.8 ee rr 6.3 *8.4 34.1 
5.1 Sioux Fails:.......... oO. 2 *§.2 32.4 

WeGhi te 2 RS *8.6 KM SE 
7.3 South Atlantic: ‘ ‘ 
7.6 Atlanta.. 3 SOT 235. 
8.6 Baltimore. 5.3 21.0 31.0 
6.9 Charleston, S.C...—s—i5..3 20.3 22.9 
6.5 Jacksonville... = 5.4 Li.8 r AN 
77 nok... 8.8 23.1 32.3 
8.6 | Riohmond: ................---- 5.6 25.9 29.6 
7.5 | Savannah_. eam. OC, yA Nf rae: 
9.4 | Washington, “D. C...... er 4 24.2 31.9 

Winston-Salem... 5.1 mse 31.0 

6.8 | East South-Central: 
5.0 | Birmingham... 4.4 #5 .9 26.5 
77 | seckson, Miss. *5.0 27.6 

. | Knoxville 4.4 *5..7 26.2 
ee Louisville Sie *6.4 28.6 
5.3 a 4.5 bal 28.4 

; Rosie. 2s a 5.4 17.5 21.5 
5.0 West South-Central: 

3.0 Dolias._.....- C.35 *6.4 36.8 
5.1 = Paso.............. S.1 me 25.8 

: Buston............:...... ao Hh eee. 28.7 
oT Little Rock... 5.8 *5.6 26.4 
; New Orleans____._...-...... oe *4.2 29.1 

Mountain: 
7 + dla ee 2s as 32.5 

: utte Sea oa : *9.6 34.2 
5.5 

DONVOr_... snc: §.6 *8.4 26.9 

iH) Salt Lake City _ 5.7 *7.7 23.8 
; jcc) §.5 *5.9 14.3 

Pacific: 

3.4 Los Angeles... 7.2 6.9 16.1 
-. Portland, Oreg 4.2 *7.8 29.0 
512 San Francisco__.......... 4.6 22.8 25.6 
50 oy) 0k ern 4.0 #7 3 21.5 
dm spokane........................ 3.4 *9.0 29.2 











DURING the last 2 weeks of January apple and 
banana prices were unchanged from the preced-— 
ing 2-week period. Orange prices on the other 
hand declined nearly 2 cents per dozen. 


APPLE PRICES usually start advancing during the 


late winter and continue upward until the new 
crop season. The extent of the seasonal rise 
is influenced somewhat by the size of the crop. 
With large crops the increase in price is 
usually somewhat less than with small crops. 
The crop of 1935 was considerably larger than 
in 1934 but only around 5 percent above aver— 
age. Exceptionally cold weather has forced 
apples out of common storage and may have 
caused some loss from freezing. Supplies from 
now until the beginning of the next season are 
pretty well shown by the cold storage holdings 
on February 1. The quantity of apples in 
cold storage on that date this year was about 
17 percent larger than on February 1 last year 
and about the same amount above the 1931-35 
average for the lst of February. After apples 
are removed from cold storage they may not 
keep as long, consequently purchases in quan— 
tities should be examined carefully to be sure 
the fruit is firm and in good condition. 


SEASONAL rise in orange prices does not usually 


begin until about February. The prices of 
this fruit may be expected to show some in- 
creases during the next month and continue 
upward at least until the close of the winter 
orange season. Grapefruit prices usually fol- 
low somewhat the same trend. In buying 
oranges the use to which they are to be put 
should be considered. A medium sized orange 
(not larger than size 200) is a good orange 
for juicing. The halves fit the reamer on the 
average juicer better and they ream out clean. 
For eating out-of—hand or on the breakfast 
table a larger fruit is desirable. 
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Average Retail Prices, January 28, 1936 (cents) 








Markets 


) #23 can #23 can #23 can 








United States 


New England: 
Boston 
Bridgeport 
Fall River 
Manchester 
New Haven 





Portland, Maine.. 


Providence 


Middle Atlantic: 
Binghamton 
Buffalo ____.. 
Newark... 

New York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Rochester.. 
Scranton 


East North-Central: 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland_. 
Columbus______- 
Detroit... 
Indianapolis. 
Milwaukee... 
Peoria... 
Springfield, Ill 


West North-Central: 


Cedar Rapids. 
Kansas City.. 
Minneapolis 
Omaha... 
st. Louis. 
St. Paul____.. 
Sioux Falls.. 
Wichita________. 


South Atlantic: 
Atlanta... 
Baltimore... 
Charleston, S. C 
Jacksonville_ 
Norfolk... 
Richmond___________. 
Savannah__.___________ 


Washington, D. e.. 
Winston-Salem... 


East South-Central: 


Birmingham. 
Jackson, Miss__. 
Knoxville. 


Little Rock. 
New Orleans... 


Mountain: 
Albuquerque 
Butte_______. 
Denver 
Salt Lake City 
Tucson.__.___. 

Pacific: 

Los Angeles 
Portland, Oreg 


san: Francisco... 
OS ae ea 


___ Spokane____.. 


oe 
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PRUNES START ON A NEW CAREER like in size, pop-—corn—like in variety of shape. 


—s 


neapple [Concluded from page 13] After a few minutes soaking in water they are 
“2 Can | ready for any uses creative fancy dictates. 
22.5 | hands of the Control Board were more diffi- Bakers use them for a new flavor in bread and 
_— cult to dispose of, and as long as they existed cakes. Kitchen inventors recommend them for 
ve Aa they continued to threaten the price of the prune whips, ice cream, prune milk shakes, jams, 
— better grade. New problems arose when 1935's and pies. New recipes are turning up every day. 
23.8 crop of 280 thousand tons, almost the largest "Prune Nuts" is the possible name for a new 
ot on record, came pouring on the market. delicacy discovered at the University of Cal- 
22.3 ifornia, tasting like prunes and looking like 
22.3 NEW negotiations between’ growers, grapenuts to be served for breakfast with milk 
23.0 shippers, and the AAA were started, this time or cream. 
21.0 : i i 
to discover, if possible, a way to get these 
20.9 i 
ro supplies into consumption channels. Out of ” ae Tie wed — “— 
oh these negotiations grew a plan for the organi- santana for prune siete in America. 
o's sation of & corporation to buy old substandards rune butter, long paper 28 Germany, may appear 
from the Control Board and new ones which might ee iaaslibaneaeandund emule nanan . large por 
a gd be available from California, Washington, and — of Sar penne Cay tae nical agen 
240 Oregon, and to offer such supplies at what prices ican manufacturers are vepsiihiieunnaaaen with this 
aes they would bring from firms interested in pro- brandy and other prune liqueurs. 
i new types of prune products here or 
s noting : yP P P ane PRUDENT buyers who keep one eye on the 
: abroad. This corporation, named the Pacific 
24.6 cine : budget keep the other on labels when buying 
24.6 Prune Products Association, and created in ea, ; 
i prunes. Moisture Added" means they're deli- 
October 1935, will also sell to manufacturers ; : 
24.0 ; cious eaten raw, but if you plan to soak and 
23. of stock feed and alcohol.’ These uses of sub— F : 
3 : : . ; cook anyway, the dry fruit gives more food for 
24.6 standards maintain the industry's policy of 
23.5 é ’ the money. The smaller the cheaper, usually 
23. selling only high-grade prunes whole to con— : 
3.2 . i applies to prunes, but small prunes have more 
25.8 sumers, which was an important part of the pro-— oni ti t l A k "40/50" 
: : eed in proportion to pulp. ' ; 
aH gran under the "United" and the AAA marketing —— — ‘ais / wh 
0 een the end of a box means that a pound contains 
24.3 , between forty and fifty prunes. "Large" means 
20.2 ‘ ; ; ; that forty or less weigh a pound; "medium" 
<4 UNDS al emai on pit will takes in everything up to sixty; "small" means 
24.0 come from a specia Rencttinnenmaes —e to 30 no more than ninety to the pound; and "very 
23.7 percent of all duties on imports, which the small" covers tiny prunes Oregon prunes usu 
23.0 i— ; ~ 
21.0 en get hg sini of /-— ally cost less than the same size of California, 
26.7 ™ weal . vi : a: ee but call for added sugar since they are not so 
depressing farm supplies. The plan behind di- onenk 
ree version is so to stimulate consumer demand that ; cc 
23.3 future crops will find a ready market. 
22.9 
21.6 TWO UNIVERSITY cities announce prog— 
19.3 NEW developments in canning open new ress in the field of consumer cooperatives. 
24.4 careers for prunes which used to have a ten— The Ohio Farm Bureau Cooperative Association, 
23.3 dency to burst the cans in which they were following its regular line of promoting city 
pe packed. A lining recently discovered will pre= consumers’ cooperatives, helped a group of Co-— 
21.8 vent such losses and make possible delicious lumbus consumers to organize a cooperative oil 
desserts of prunes canned in syrup or wine. station which also serves as the buying agent 
ag Prune juice, once expensive because it could for coal, fuel oil, and dry cleaning. Consumers 
23.0 be sold only in bottles may make its way to in Madison, Wis., have organized three coopera— 
=? your table more cheaply in shiny new cans with tive oil stations, a cleaning and pressing co- 
golden linings. operative, restaurant, milk route, coal yard, 
19.0 fuel oil business, and several credit unions. 
oe "PRUNE GRANULES" promise to take a The oil cooperative with a coal yard in connec-— 
21.6 versatile place on the pantry shelf. They are tion did a business of $18,000 in 1935 and 
23.8 very dry, yellow pieces of prune pulp, rice- passed 8 percent in savings back to purchasers. 
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Our Point of View 


THE CONSUMERS’ GUIDE believes that consumption is 
the end and purpose of production. 

To that end the CONSUMERS’ GUIDE emphasizes the 
consumer’s right to full and correct information on prices, 
quality of commodities, and on costs and efficiency of distribu- 
tion. It aims to aid consumers in making wise and economical 
purchases by reporting changes in prices and costs of food and 
farm commodities. It relates these changes to developments 
in the agricultural and general programs of national recovery. 
It reports on cooperative efforts which are being made by 
individuals and groups of consumers to obtain the greatest 
possible value for their expenditures. 

The producer of raw materials—the farmer—is dependent 
upon the consuming power of the people. Likewise, the con- 
sumer depends upon the sustained producing power of agri- 
culture. The common interests of consumers and of agriculture 
far outweigh diversity of interests. 

While the CONSUMERS’ GUIDE makes public official 
data of the Departments of Agriculture, Labor, and Commerce, 
the point of view expressed in its pages does not necessarily 
reflect official policy but is a presentation of governmental and 
nongovernmental measures looking toward the advancement of 
consumers’ interests. 
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